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Tuesday,  April  l6,  19^0 
(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
Subject:    "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS . 11    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

— 00O00 — 

Tuesday  is  the  day  your  questions  come  out  of  the  mailbag  for  answers  from 
scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Today  most  of  the  answers 
come  from  the  food  scientists  because  most  of  the  questions  happen  to  he  ahout 
cooking. 

To  begin  with,  here  are  a  couple  of  questions  about  cooking  eggs. 
The  first  is  this:     "What  makes  the  dark  rather  greenish  ring  around  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  and  how  can  it  be  prevented?" 

The  food  scientists  say  the  dark  ring  around  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg 
is  an  iron- sulphur  compound.     Heat  of  cooking  unites  iron  in  the  yolk  with 
sulphur  in  the  white  of  the  egg  and  forms  this  dark  substance.     The  way  to  avoid 
this  dark  ring  is,  first,   to  cook  eggs  below  the  boiling  point,  and  then  cool 
the  eggs  in  cold  water  the  moment  you  take  them  from  the  fire.     The  lower  heat 
of  simmering  instead  of  boiling  helps  prevent  the  ring  as  the  quick  cooling  after 
cooking  does.     Of  course,  you've  heard  that  hard- cooked  eggs  are  better  than 
hard-boiled  eggs,  anyway. 

Now  the  second  question  out  of  the  mailbag  which  also  concerns  hard-cooked 
eggs.    Here  it  is:    "When  the  shell  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  sticks  to  the  white  of 
the  egg  is  this  a  sign  the  egg  is  fresh?" 

Many  people  believe  sticking  shells  indicate  freshness  in  eggs,  but 
research  on  egg  cookery  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  bear  out  this 
theory.    F30d  scientists  cooked  hundreds  of  fresh  eggs  without  finding  one  with 
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a  sticking  shell.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   they  tried  out  fresh  eggs,   storage  eggs, 
and  old  eggs  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from  different  "breeds  of 
chickens.    Out  of  all  these  hundreds  of  eggs  they  only  found  2  or  3  with  shells 
that  stuck.    They  conclude  that  this  is  a  rather  rare  characteristic.     And  they 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  it.     Apparently,   it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  age  of 
the  egg. 

Now  for  a  couple  of  meat  cookery  questions.     The  first  is  about  a  rib 
roast  of  "beef.     And  the  question  is:     "Please  advise  me  whether  to  buy  a  rib 
roast  with  the  bones  left  in,   or  one  of  those  rolled  and  boned  roasts  the 
butcher  fixes?" 

Well,  a  roast  without  bones  is  easier  to  carve.  Some  meat  cookery  tests 
have  showed  that  a  rib  roast  with  the  hones  left  in  has  "better  flavor,  is  more 
juicy,  and  cooks  in  a  little  less  time  than  the  boned  rolled  roast.  Then,  too, 
if  you  buy  a  roast  with  the  hones  left  in,  you  have  the  bones  to  make  soup  when 
the  meat  is  gone.  In  many  meat  shops  rolled  roasts  cost  more  a  pound  than  roasts 
with  the  hones  in,  which  is  only  natural  since  you  are  getting  more  edible  meat 
per  pound. 

Here's  another  letter:     "My  mother  taught  me  to  baste  a  roast  of  meat  with 
fat  melted  in  water  at  intervals  during  the  cooking.    But  my  neighbor  cooks  a 
delicious  roast  and  doesn't  haste  it  at  all.     Will  you  tell  me  whether  hasting 
is  necessary  or  not?" 

That  depends  on  whether  your  roast  has  a  good  covering  of  fat.     If  it  has, 
you  can  consider  it  a  self-haster.     Set  the  roast,  fat  side  up,  in  an  open  pan, 
and  the  fat  will  melt  and  run  down  over  the  meat.     In  that  way  the  roast  can 
^aste  itself  and  the  cook  doesn't  have  to  bother.     On  the  other  hand,   if  the 
roast  is  very  lean,  you  will  need  to  haste  with  some  melted  fat. 

Now  here's  an  old  perennial  cake  question:     "Is  it  true  that  slamming  the 
oven  door  makes  the  cake  fall?" 
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There  is  some  truth  in  that  old  theory.     If  you  move  a  cake  or  give  it  a 
severe  jar  just  as  it  is  rising,   some  of  the  gas  bubbles  may  escape.     Then  the 
cake  won't  be  so  light.    But  most  cakes  fall  because  the  proportion  of  ingred- 
ients was  wrong  or  the  temperature  of  the  oven  was  wrong.     If  you  have  too  much 
sugar,  too  much  fat,  or  too  much  liquid  in  the  mixture,   the  cake  won't  be  light. 
Or  if  the  oven  is  too  slow  the  cake  may  fall. 

Now  here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  says  she  has  no  luck  cooking  egg 
dishes.    She  writes:     "Can  you  do  anything  to  help  me  learn  how  to  cook  eggs? 
I  can't  even  scramble  eggs  to  please  my  husband.     And  when  it  comes  to  omelet 
and  souffle  and  egg  whip,  I  am  lost.     Even  my  custard  separates." 

In  reply  to  this  letter  I  am  rushing  to  this  lady  the  egg  cookery  bulletin 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     That  little  7~page  leaflet  tells  the 
principles  of  cooking  eggs  so  simply  that  anyone  can  follow  it.     It  gives 
recipes  for  favorite  egg  dishes  beginning  with  curried  eggs  and  baked  egg9  and 
cheese  and  going  on  to  omelet  and  cheese  souffle  and  apricot  whip.     You'll  even 
find  a  recipe  for  Hollandaise  sauce  and  for  egg  salad  dressings  in  that  leaflet. 

So  now,  if  you're  having  egg  cookery  troubles,   sit  down  and  write  a  post- 
card to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  'Washington,  D.  C.    Ask  for  the  leaflet 
called  "Eggs  at  any  Meal."     It  is  No.  35»  if  you  want  to  order  by  number. 
That  leaflet  will  tell  you  how  to  make  custard  that  won't  curdle,  and  souffle 
that  won't  collapse,  and  poached  eggs  that  won't  scatter  in  the  pan,  and  hard- 
cooked  eggs  with  tender  whites — and  all  the  other  secrets  of  egg  cookery. 

Once  more  now — the  egg  cookery  leaflet  is  free  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     Order  by  its  name;; 
~Sgs  at  Any  Meal,"  or  by  its  number — Leaflet  No.  39. 

^hat  concludes  the  questions  for  this  week.     More  next  Tuesday. 
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